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THE COURT-YARD AND GATE-HOUSE, AT LAMBETH PALACE, 


Havine in our former article treated generally of | 
the principal circumstances connected with the build- 
ing of Lambeth Palace, we will now proceed to de- 
scribe its interior arrangements, in as much detail as 
our limits will permit. 

The palace is situated, as most persons are aware, 
on the Surrey side of the Thames, between West- 
minster and Vauxhall bridges; and is a large and 
irregular structure, as may be anticipated by the 
piece-meal manner in which it was built by so many 
successive archbishops. The whole of the buildings, 
together with the park and gardens, occupies an area 
of thirteen acres, and more resembles a town than a 
single residence. 

The first part which we shall describe is the great 
gate in the entrance court-yard. The great gate is 
one of the most magnificent things of the kind in 
existence, principally on account of its large size. It 
consists of two immense square towers, with a spacious 
gateway and postern in the centre; it is built with 
fine red brick, with stone dressings, and is embattled. 
It was built by Archbishop Morton, about the year 
1490. Over the gateway is a room called the 
“Record Room,” in which the archives of the see of 
Canterbury are kept. The towers of the gatehouse 

Vou. XV. 





are ascended by spiral stone staircases, which lead to 
apartments on different stories. From the roof of 
these towers, a most extensive view of the surround- 
ing country may be obtained. The court-yard and 
gate-house are represented in the frontispiece. 

There is avery ancient weekly custom of distri- 
buting the dole at this gate. In former times, the 
great and wealthy used to give alms to the indigent 
at the gates of their mansion, and this alms was often 
called dole. Many of the early English nobles were 
accustomed to distribute a certain amount of alms at 
their gates at certain periods ; and it is not surprising 
that so high a personage as the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury followed so laudable an example. Archbishop 
Winchelsey was accustomed, besides the daily frag- 
ments from his table, to give on Fridays and Sundays 
a farthing loaf (which was in those days sufficient for 
a day's food) to every beggar that applied ; and there 
were seldom less than four thousand applicants every 
alms-day. This amounted to the value of five hun- 
dred pounds a-year, which was an immense sum in 
those days. Besides this, he used to give one hun- 
dred and fifty pence to the same number of poor 
persons, on every festival day, aud to send food to 
those who were tog ill to leave their houses. These 
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were indeed noble instances of charity. Dr. Ducarel 
says, that the dole given in modern times at the gate 
of the palace, consists of fifteen quartern loaves, nine 
stone of beef, and five shillings worth of halfpence. 
These are divided into three equal portions, and dis- 
tributed every Sunday, Tuesday, and Thursday, 
among thirty poor parishioners of Lambeth. The 
beef is made into broth thickened with oatmeal, 
divided into ten shares, and is distributed with half 
of one of the loaves, a pitcher of broth, and two- 
pence, to as many persons, who are thus weekly re- 
lieved by rotation. 

The next part which we shall describe is the library. 
The court-yard contains the gate-house of which we 
have just spoken, and the great hall, of which we 
shall hereafter have to treat. On crossing the latter, 
we ascend the principal staircase and then enter the 
library, which occupies four galleries over the cloisters, 
forming a quadrangle thereby. 

The library of each archbishop was his own ‘private 
property, until the time of Archbishop Bancroft, who 
was the first founder of the present library, awd who 
gave his books to his successors in the see for ver, a 


gift which was more distinctly Stated th @he Will of. 


his successor Archbishup Abbot, in hese Words : — 


Lett all men present and to come know and understand, 
that Richard Bancrofte, doctor of divinitie, ‘first Bishop of 
London, and afterward promoted to the Archbishopric of 
Canterbury, being for many years a great 'gatherer together 
of bookes, did voluntarily and of his owne action (as in his 
lifetime he had often foretold he would), by his last will and 
testament give and bequeath unto his successors the Arch- 
bishops of Canterbury for ever, a greate and famous library 
of bookes of divinity, and of many other sorts of learning, 
but with request and entreatie, that the King’s majestie, 
within the space of two years, would gracidusly take order 
that these bookes might safely be continued fo posterity, 
that so the good and religious imtention Of him that was 
the bestower might not be frustrated and annihilated. 


The books thus deposited and bequeathed, remained 
in the library till 1646, two years after the execution 
of Archbishop Laud, when they were seized by the 
Parliament, and granted to Dr. Wilcocke, for his use. 
They were afterwards granted to Sion College, and 
as there seemed reason to fear that they would be 
dissipated, the learned Selden suggested that by a 
particular clause in Bancroft’s will, they might be 
claimed by the University of Cambridge. This claim 
was allowed by Parliament, and the books were re- 
moved to Cambridge. 

Archbishop Juxon, when the troubles of the Pro- 
tectorate were ended, demanded the books again, in 
right of the see; and this demand was acceded to, 
as well as that for the restoration of some of the 
books which had got into private hands. From that 
time the books have occupied their present situation, 
their number amounting to about twenty-five thou- 
sand. The library is particularly rich in works con- 
nected with divinity, as may be supposed from the 
high office held by the archbishop. It is also well 
supplied with early works relating to general litera- 
ture. Of modern works there are, of course, very 
few, arising from the manner in which the books 
have been collected and bequeathed. Bancroft, 
Abbot, Laud, Sheldon, Tennison, Parker, Secker, 
Cornwallis, and Moore, are among the archbishops 
who have contributed to the formation of the library. 

The library contains some well-arranged catalogues 
of the books which it contains, and boasts of having 
had many learned men as librarians; among whom 
were Dr. Wharton, Dr. Gibson, afterwards Bishop of 
London, Dr. Ibbot, afterwards Prebendary of West- 
minster, Mr. Hall, and Dr. Ducarel. 

In the library are a few paintings, - portraits of dis- 
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tinguished individuals ; and in the windows of that 
part which is used as a study, are some admirable 
specimens of stained glass, containing. the arms of 
Archbishop Bancroft, of Archbishop Laud, and or 
Philip the Second of Spain; and the portraits of St, 
Augustine and of Archbishop Chichely. Under that 
of St. Augustine are the following lines— 

So careful of his chardge, soe meeke a minde, 

Soe deeply learned, so Christianlye inclin’d ; 

And one that heretickes did more confound, 

Since the Apostles tyme hath not beene found. 

Among other curiosities in the library is the shell 
of a land-tortoise, which is said to have been put into 
the garden at Lambeth by Archbishop Laud in 1633, 
where it continued till 1753, when it was unfortunately 
killed by the negligence of the gardener. The shell 
was preserved through the care of a Mr. Thomas 
Parry, Who was receiver of the archbishop’s revenues, 
The known longevity of the tortoise gives an air of 
probability to the statement as to the age of this 
Specittien. 

We wnitist now leave the library, and proceed to 
the yiiard-room, which is parallel to the west side of 
it, awd measures fifty-six feet by twenty-seven. There 
used formerly td be armour and arms belonging to 
the palace, for its defence, and this was the room in 
which they Wére kept. The arms appear to have 
been the private property of Archbishop Parker, and 
to have been purchased by the successive archbishops 
from the executors of the preceding holders of the see, 
When the palace was 'phandered, during the civil war, 
these arms were, a8 may be supposed, made part of 
the spoil, but Were restored again after the Restora- 
tion. The guard-room was in existence as long back 
as the year 1424. It has been supposed that a con- 
vocation was held in this room by Archbishop Kemp, 
im 1452, and that Archbishop Laud also kept his 
solemn consecration-féast in this room, in 1633, in 
the midst of his household, This room is distin- 
guished by a very venerable timber roof. 

The presence chamber is a room thirty feet by nine- 
teen, and in it was formerly conducted the ordination 
of priests and deacons. The windows have acquired 
a celebrity from the stained-glass which they con- 
tain. In one is a portrait of St. Jerome, or St. Hiero- 
nimus, with the following verse :— 


ST. HIERONIMUS, 
Devout his life, his volumes learned be, 
The Sacred Writt’s interpreter was he, 
And none y® Doctors of the Church amonge 
Is found his equal in the Hebrew tongue. 
On another window is a portrait of St. Gregory, 
under which is the following verse :— 


GREGORIUS, 

More holy or more learned since his tyme 
‘Was none that wore the triple diadem : 
And by his paynefull studies he is one 
Among the cheefest Latin fathers knowne. 


He lived about the year of our Lord, 594. 


In an adjoining Jobdy are portraits of Henry, prince 
of Wales, Martin Luther and his wife, Dr. Whichcot, 
Archbishop Sancroft, and M. Dupin, a French eccle- 
siastical historian. There is an old drawing-room near 
this lobby, which used to be called “le velvet room,” 
from its being hung with purple and red velvet ; and 
from this room there is an entrance to the long gal- 
lery. This is a noble room, ninety feet long by six- 
teen feet wide, and runs parallel with the eastern end 
of the chapel, terminating the range of apartments on 
the south side of the palace, and merits particular 
attention for the fine collection of portraits of pri- 
mates and prelates with wiich it is adorned. 
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' The first mention of this gallery is contained in 


. Archbishop Parker’s will, in which he gives to his 


successors, for ever, the pictures of Bishop Warham, 
and of Erasmus, in his gallery. They were then 
yalued at 6/7. Archbishop Grindall bequeathed them 
to his next successor. Whatever addition might have 
been made to the number of the pictures afterwards, 
Archbishop Laud gave them to his successors, as 
appears by this clause in his will :—“ As for the pic- 
tures in the gallery at Lambeth, I leave them to suc- 
cession, as well those that I found there, as those 
which I have added.” m 

The gallery itself appears to have been built by 
Cardinal Pole, of whom an admirable portrait forms 
a conspicuous object in the gallery. It is a copy from 
the original picture in the Barberini Palace at Rome ; 
it is, the size of life, and represents the cardinal seated 
in the splendid habit of his order, the scarlet of which 
is peculiarly bright and glowing. Among other pic- 
tures in the gallery are, a portrait of Archbishop 
Arundel, in the time of Henry IV.; portraits of 
Warham and Erasmus, by Hans Holbein; a portrait 
of Archbishop Parker, by Richard Lyne, an artist of 
merit, who, together with two engravers, were con- 
stantly patronized and employed by the Archbishop ; 
of Martin Luther ; of Cranmer, Whitgift, and Grind- 
all; of Abbot and Chichely. There are, besides, 
portraits of many other distinguished men, among 
whom are Gilbert Burnet, the author of the “ History 
of his own times;” Bishop Haugh, of Worcester ; 
Bishop Lloyd, one of the seven prelates committed to 
the Tower by James II.; Catherine Parr, and others. 

There are some beautiful specimens of stained glass 
in the windows of the gallery, containing the arms of 
many of the archbishops; particularly in one called 


the Low- window, in which are depicted the arms of all 
the Protestant archbishops from Cranmer to Corn- 
wallis. 

There are some more remarkable paintings in ano- 
ther room, called the vestry. One of these is sup- 
posed to represent Archbishop Juxon after death: it 
is an emaciated figure in bed, with a cap nearly drawn 


over his eyes, and apparently dead. Another old 
painting, on panel, represents a male and female, said 
to be portraits of Martin Luther and his wife. The 
figures in this picture are beautifully painted, and 
have a very natural air. The man wears a cap of the 
form common to the age of Henry VIII, and is 
regarding the female, whose hand he holds, with a 
look of great satisfaction. The lady has a sort of 
Dutch face, but is handsome and fair. Another por- 
trait in this room is one of Cardinal Pole. 

The cloisters stand on the south side of the chapel, 
their north side being bounded by the great hall, 
and their eastern and western sides by the guard- 
room and the Lollard's tower. They include an area 
of but small dimensions, and are apparently a few 
years older than the library, which is over them. 
Their sides are plain, and the ceiling flat, composed 
of common laths and plaster. They serve as avenues 
to the various parts of the palace. 

There were formerly both great and little cloisters ; 
but the latter were pulled down in the last century. 

hey stood on the north side of the chapel, were 
covered and floored with tiles, and supported by 
twelve pillars. They extended from east to west, 
parallel to the north side of the chapel, and extending 
up to the garden wall. 

In our next article on this subject, we shall describe 
the noble apartment known as the great hall. 
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PERRANZABULOE. 


II. 


To the reader who may have felt a pleasing interest in 
the several matters relating to the restoration of the 
old church of Perranzabuloe*, it will not be less 
interesting to hear, that within a few yards of its 
southern side has been discovered a building, which 
in all probability was the very “cell” in which the 
pilgrim saint resided. The walls are of the “same 
thickness and construction as those of the church, 
and are evidently of the same age. They form but 
one small apartment, having neither window nor 
chimney, and but one doorway, It may have been 
the humble dwelling of the priest attached to the 
church. The ground, to a considerable extent around 
the church, especially on its southern and western 
side, is covered with human bones, which the winds, 
or the hands of the curious, have torn from their 
narrow cells. The quantity of these human remains 
is so great as plainly to show that this spot must have 
been the cemetery of a dense population, or of a large 
district ; and the mode of interment indicates a very 
remote period of British history, for the bones are 
here found placed with much care in what is called 
in the ancient Cornish language, kist-vaen, or a chest 
of stone. These kist-vaens are composed of several 
pieces of slate-stone, placed on their edges, so as to 
form a kist or cell, and differ from the Cromlé¢h in 
having no horizontal or covering stone. The kist- 
vaens are believed to be the most ancient British 
sepulchres in England, and have been found in various 
parts of the country. They are sometimes covered 
over with stones, when they are called cairns, instances 
of which we have at Lanyon and Molfra, in the parish 
of Maderne in Cornwall, and in Berkshire, near the 
track of the ancient ridgeway, in the vicinity of the 
White Horse Hill; and sometimes, instead of stones, 
they are covered by a heap or mound of earth, when 
they are called barrows; a singular instance of which 
is to be seen in what is called the Long Barrow, at 
Stony Littleton, in Somersetshire. 

In the case of Perranzabuloe the kist-vaens are 
immersed in the sand, which has had the effect of pre- 
serving their contents in a singularly perfect manner; 
for the bones, and especially the teeth, are as entire 
as when they were first interred—probably many 
hundred years before the arrival of Piranus. 

Close to the site of the second church stands erect 
a most venerable perforated granite cross. The cross 
is formed after the rudest mode, by three holes which 
perforate, and a fourth cut only a little way into the 
rounded head of what was commonly by the Cornish 
denominated “ Men Skryfd,” or an inscribed stone, for 
it evidently has borne an inscription, but in what cha- 
racter it is now impossible to decypher. It measures 
about thirteen feet in height, four of which are buried 
in the sand. This rude memorial of early Christian 
piety, in all likelihood, is as ancient as the time of 
Piranus himself, and may have originally been erected 
near the first church, and removed to its present situ- 
ation when the second church was built, about a.p. 
1100. Its form would lead us to suppose that it was 
once a heathen monument, British or Roman, after- 
wards converted to a Christian purpose. 

It has already been mentioned that under the altar 
were discovered three skeletons, having their feet 
turned towards the East; but what is very remark- 
able, the skulls of all three were found deposited 
between the legs of the female. 

In describing the sterility of the surrounding sand- 
hills, the author has represented them as foéally des- 
* See Saturday Magazine, Vol. XV., p. 11. 
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titute of verduré; he begs to qualify, in some respects, 
this statement, as they are here and there covered 
with a very stunted and coarse herbage, which affords 
a scanty food for the rabbits, which have burrowed in 
great numbers among the sand-hills. The g neral 
barrenness, however, of the whole district is very 
striking, as will appear from the following list of the 
only plants which the writer could discover on the 
Towans, or sand-hills. 

Geranium Maritimum (Sea Cranesbill), in abund- 
ance, 

Hyoscyamus Niger (Common Henbane), a solitary 
plant. 

Cynoglossum Officinale (Great Houndstongue), in 
abundance, 

Euphorbia Paralios (Sea Spurge), a single plant. 

Calamagrostis Arenaria (Sea Matweed). 

This last-mentioned plant is the most abundant of 
all, and proves of essential service in checking the 
roving disposition of the sand. It possesses the sin- 
gular property of accommodating its growth to the 
depth of sand in which it grows, by which means its 
tough and tortuous roots and stems serve the useful 
purpose of binding the sand-hills together. The 
Dutch have long profited by their knowledge of this 
property, and therefore encourage the growth of it 
with great success on their sea-walls and the banks 
of their canals, According to Woodward, it is applied 
to the same purpose on the flat coast of Norfolk, 
where, as soon as it takes root, a sand-hill gathers 
around it. 

The inhabitants of Newborough in Anglesea, main- 
tain themselves chiefly by manufacturing it into mats 
and ropes, to which use it is also applied by the 
people of Perranzabuloe, who would do well were 
they more generally to attend to its cultivation, as 
the most effectual barrier yet known against the 
further “ spoiling and marring of their lands’’ by the 
drifting sand. 

So highly was the Calamagrostis prized on this 
very account, as long ago as the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth, that Her Majesty, under very severe penal- 
ties, prohibited its extirpation; and by the stat. 15 
Geo. II., c. 33, the like prohibition was extended to 
the cutting of it on the sand-hills, on the north- 
western coasts of England. 

{The Rev. C. Tretawny Cotttns’ Perranzabuloe.} 





Tue man who ventures to say, “My moral education is com- 
pleted, and my works have corroborated it,” assuredly de- 
ceives himself. It is always incumbent upon us to learn 
how to regulate our conduct for each day, and those days 
which are to come: we are under obligation to preserve our 
virtue invariably on the alert, urging us to new actions; 
and we are equally bound to recollect our faults, and to re- 
pent of them. Sitvio Pg.iico. 


Tuoss who know the value of human life, know the impor- 
tance of a year, a day, and even an hour; and these when 
spent amid the full enjoyment of the vital functions, of how 
much importance to our whole existence! It is therefore an 
eternal and irreparable loss, when time is not enjoyed as it 
ought.—StTRvuvE. 


Avorp those who, under the pretext of explaining nature, 
attempt to spread desolating doctrines in the hearts of men. 
Overthrowing, destroying, trampling upon everything 
which men ought to respect, they deprive the afflicted of 
their consolation in misfortune; they remove from the rich 
and powerful the only restraint upon their passions; they 
eradicate from the recesses of the heart, the remorse of 
erime, the hope of virtue, and then boast that they are the 
benefactors of the human race. Truth, they presume to 
say, is never injurious to mankind. In this, too, I agree; 
anditis,in my opinion, a proof that that which they preach 
is not truth. J. J. R. 
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ELECTRICITY. 
XII. 


ELECTROMETERS. 


THE instrument we are now going to describe may 
with greater propriety be termed an electrometer, 
than any we have before mentioned ; inasmuch that 
it does actually measure the electricity which passes 
through, or rather over, it. This apparatus is the in- 
vention of Mr. Snow Harris, to whom we are indebted 
for some valuable contributions to electrical science ; 
as we are also for an improvement in the plate ma- 
chine, and in the construction of several articles 
employed in electrical experiments, and which are as 
beautiful as they are useful and ingenious, 

The accompanying figure represents the electro- 
meter, or, as it is commonly called, the wunit-jar, of 
Mr. Harris. It consists of a small in- 
verted Leyden jar, supported on an 
insulating stand, a f; the exterior 
coating being connected with the ma- 
chine by the wire g 5, whilst the 
interior coating communicates with 
another jar (or battery) by means of 
the cross-wire ad. The discharge of 
the jar is effected by the balls c d; 
the striking-distance between them, 
and which can be adjusted by the 
sliding-ring e, determining what quan- 
tity of electricity the jar contains. 

The principle of this elegant piece 
of apparatus will be understood by a 
reference to what we have before: 
stated respecting the accumulation of 
electricity on coated glass; a well- 
known law of which is, that whatever 
quantity be added to one side of a 
jar, for instance, a corresponding quantity will make 
its escape from the opposite side. Now let us sup- 
pose that we are going to charge a Leyden jar; but, 
instead of proceeding in the usual way, we insulate 
it, placing in metallic contact with its outside coating, 
the knob of a much smaller jar (not insulated), to 
which one of Lane's* discharging electrometers is 
attached. The interior coating of the insulated jar 
being made to communicate with the conductor, we 
begin to work the machine; when it will be found 
that in proportion as electricity accumulates on the 
inside of the jar, so does a similar quantity leave its 
outside; first entering the small jar, and then, by 
means of the discharger, spontaneously escaping in 
successive sparks to the earth. By careful observa- 
tion, it is possible, in this way, to obtain a tolerably 
correct estimate of the actual quantity of electricity 
communicated to a jar of any size ; but it is a tedious 
process, and not at all applicable to general purposes. 

Let us now reverse the arrangement we have been 
describing ; substituting the unit-jar for the small 
jar with the discharging electrometer, and then the 
use of the former will at once be apparent; for, 
instead of estimating the quantity of electricity which 
enters a jar by measuring that which is displaced, we 
measure that which enters—the unit-jar delivering it 
in successive portions, as it is generated by the 
machine. : 

For instance :—The exterior coating of the unit-jar 
being connected with the machine by the wire g 4, 
and its interior coating with the inside of the jar (or 
battery) to which the charge is to be communicated ; 
on working the machine, the electricity proceeding 
from it will accumulate on the outside of the jar, 4 
similar quantity at the same time making its escepe 


* See Saturday Magazine, Vol. XIV., p. 236. 
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from the inside along the wire a. When the unit-jar 
has received as much electricity as it is intended it 
shall contain (and which is regulated by the distance 
between c and d), a spontaneous discharge takes 
place, the equilibrium of the unit-jar is thereby 
restored, and the electricity it contained passes to the 
interior of the larger jar with which it is connected. 
By continuing to operate in this way, and noting the 
number of explosions, we may charge a jar or bat- 
tery with equal quantities of electricity as often as 
may be required; and by varying the conditions 
according to the nature of the experiments, we may 
always work with certainty as to the results—econo- 
mizing both time and labour, and dispensing with 
every other form of electrometer. 

We need hardly mention that, in using the unit- 
jar, it matters not whether its inside coating be in 
communication with the larger jar, or with the ma- 
chine ; the effect being the same in either case, pro- 
vided all the other arrangements are complete. 

The foregoing is not of necessity a costly article of 
apparatus, nor is it difficult to make. 

The form of another of Mr. Harris’s instruments is 
shown in the annexed figure. It is called the Elec- 
irical Balance; being in its principle very similar to 
the balance electrometer* already described; but is 
far more delicate in its indications, and admits of 
greater accuracy of adjustment, than that of Cuth- 
bertson. 

A glass pillar, or rather a strong tube, is fixed to a 
stand, a’ A. on the top of which, at the projecting arm 

D, is suspended the beam of 
a very delicate balance, B’ B. 
To one of the arms of the ba- 
lance is attached, by silken 
threads, a brass scale-pan, d, 
which is supported by an in- 
sulating pillar, x. From the 
other arm of the balance is 
suspended, by a piece of fine 
wire, or metallic thread, a 
hollow cone, a, made of wood, 
and covered with gold-leaf ; 
and immediately underneath 
it, supported by the insulating 
pillar, F, is a similar cone, d, 
The space between these cones 
is regulated by a sliding-rod, which works up and 
down in the ball d’. A further adjustment, so as to 
produce an exact equipoise of the beam, may be made 
by a micrometer screw at p. The stand of the appa- 
ratus is fixed in a horizontal position by levelling 
screws, as shown in the figure. 

Now let us see how the instrument is used. And 
here the first thing to be done is to connect the beam 
with the interior coating of a jar, which is effected by 
awire passing through the tube on which the beam 
is supported; the exterior coating being connected in 
a similar manner by a wire communicating with the 
cone 6, These arrangements made, if we attempt to 
charge the jar whilst the cones a 6 are in actual con- 
tact, it is manifest that no accumulation of electricity 
will take place; the apparatus in that state forming 
an unbroken circuit between the opposite coatings. 
Let the cone 6 now be depressed, so as to separate it 
from the other, say half an inch, and, on turning the 
machine, the attractive force of the opposite electri- 
cities, acting upon each cone (as indicated by the marks 
™ positive, — negative), almost instantly causes them 
to unite, when the jar will of course be discharged. 
If matters remain in the state just described, it will 
be still found impossible to charge the jar, excepting 

* See Saturday Magazine, Vol. XLV., p. 236. 
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very feebly ; but if some weights, say ten or fifteen 
grains, be placed in the scale-pan d, a considerable 
charge may be accumulated. 

Proceeding in the way we have thus denoted, but 
varying the distances between the cones, increasing or 
diminishing the weights at the other end of the beam, 
and measuring, by the aid of the unit-jar, the quan- 
tities of electricity that in all these circumstances he 
employed, Mr. Harris was enabled satisfactorily to 
determine the laws of electrical attractions and repul- 
sions when acting upon bodies not in contact with 
each other. The electrical balance, in conjunction 
with the unit-jar—the one measuring the quantity of 
electricity—the other weighing the force with which it 
operates, may therefore be considered important addi- 
tions to the stock of apparatus ; greatly enlarging the 
boundaries of knowledge, whilst the knowledge we 
acquire by them is communicated in the most intelli- 
gible form. : 

There is one more instrument belonging to this 
department of our subject that we must describe, 
namely, Coulomb's Tortion-electrometer, which is ex- 
tremely sensitive, and chiefly used for detecting and 
determining the relative intensities of very feeble cur- 
rents of electricity. 

ab is a single thread of unspun 
silk, or what is perhaps still better, 
a fibre of spun glass, to which is 
attached a needle of shell-lac c 
carrying at one extremity a gilt 
pith ball, and at the other a coun- 
ter-poise of some non-conducting 
substance, which servesas a pointer 
or index. d is a wire with a me- 
tallic ball at each end. With the 
exception of about half this wire 
and, of course, one of the balls, Peete Neen 
the apparatus must be enclosed in So a 
a glass vessel to protect it from | 
dust, currents of air,and moisture. 4 
Around the outside of the vessel, CO——~ 
and just opposite to the index, 
must be engraved a scale of equal parts. . By means 
of the milled screw at 5b the needle c can be moved 
so that the gilt ball shall be in contact with that sus- 
pended from d, and when the needle occupies this 
position the index points to 0° on the scale. 

A body in a state of electrical excitation being 
placed in contact with the conducting wire d, the pith- 
ball is instantly affected; being repelled by the ball 
at the other end of the wire, and the space through 
which it moves is proportioned to the intensity of the 
electrical disturbance, as measured by the power of 
torsion in the thread a. 

On removing the electrified body, if we touch d 
with the finger, the electrical equilibrium is restored, 
and the instrument is in a proper state to be again 
excited. 

We must remark generally, in reference to each of 
the electrometers described in this paper, as well as of 
every other, that they require to be carefully handled, 
to be kept perfectly clean and dry, and to be used 
only when the atmosphere is in a state favourable to 
electrical experiments.. Under other circumstances 
their indications will be fallacious and therefore of no 
practical utility. 

The forms of electrical apparatus are so various, 
and the uses so numerous, that we hardly know how 
to make a judicious selection. As, however, in these 
papers we attempt only what may be termed a popular, 
rather than a scientific, account of some of the facts 
connected with electrical phenomena, we think it un- 
necessary to extend our list of this class of instru- 
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ments any further. In the next paper we will endea- 
vour to relieve, what we fear has to some appeared 
rather tedious details, by describing.a few of the 
long-promised experiments. 





THE PEST OF THE VILLAGE. 
A TALE FOUNDED ON FACTS, SHOWING THE EVILS 
OF INTEMPERANCE. 


« Ye knew your duty, but ye did it not.” ; 
These are the words to which the harps of grief 
Are strung. 


Unner this title, the General Literature and Educa- 
tion Committee of the Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge, have lately published a little book, con- 
taining a sad, but, we think, useful history,—“ an 
ower true tale,” calculated to find its way to many a 
heart, which an essay or a sermon would, probably, 
fail to reach. Addison says, “It was usual, among 
the Greeks, to make their slaves drink to excess, 
and then expose them to their children, who, by that 
means, conceived an early aversion to a vice which 
makes men appear so monstrous and irrational.” The 
author of The Pest of the Village, has, in a less excep- 
tionable way,—in the language of simplicity and truth, 
—portrayed the dreadful effects of drunkenness in the 
case of a man, who, through intemperance, became 
in effect, the destroyer of his wife, and, (as far as we 
can judge from the sequel of the story,) his own 
destroyer too, in a very awful sense. 

We say deliberately, that the instance before us, 
actually taken from the ranks of real life, appears to 
us to be a specimen of a very large class of wretched 
beings who are, in this manner, bringing down ruin 
on themselves and their relations. Those persons who 
visit the dwellings of the poor, especially in large 
towns and cities, and who know anything of the 
domestic state of hundreds raised just above the 
condition of the extremely destitute, can tell of aching 
hearts, that were not wont to ache, and that ache 
now, not from bodily suffering, nor from the ordinary 
pains and uneasiness of life, but from the effects of 
DRUNKENNEssS in a husband, or a son, or brother, or 
some near relative. This is the poisoned arrow to 
which many “a wounded spirit,” owes its bitterness, 
and which first interrupted its joy. 

The vice of Hubert Hilldown (the Pest of the 
Village), grew the more easily upon him, from the 
absence of that preventing and counteracting prin- 
ciple, which arises from religion, and religion alone. 
His progress in sin was therefore rapid and fatal. 
After some earnest but affectionate expostulations 
addressed to him by his poor wife, we are told,— 

Affairs had now begun to arrive at a dreadful pass with 
Hilldown, It is no wonder, when he had ceased to regard 
the being and the word of God, that he lost all regard for 
his character and all self-control. More than once he went 
home in a state of intoxication, his whole family being 
present, and compelled to witness this disgrace. If he 
returned to them in rather a better state and temper, he 
would sit brooding alone, and often notice that George (for 
that was the name of the eldest child) was staring at him 
with astonishment. Well, indeed, might that good boy feel 
surprise, when he compared what he learnt at Church and 
school, with the scenes which met him under the parental 
roof. And it is true, that he did frequently gaze in his 
father’s face with an expression of tenderness and wonder, 
which even a stranger could not easily have mistaken, but 
which sometimes went like a dagger to the parent's heart.” 

Thus it is that domestic happiness is broken up by 
one unworthy member! and thus is the young mind 
placed in jeopardy by the conduct of those to whom 
childhood and youth might justly look up for counsel, 
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protection, and example! So infatuated was this 
wretched man with the love of drink, that besides 
having frequently indulged his shocking habit by the 
help of his wife’s earnings, he at last stole from her 
asum of money which she had saved for the purpose 
of meeting the expenses of lying-in. 

Margaret had determined to keep this store of silver, 
which she had-painfully earned, out of her husband's sight; 
because.his propensity to drink too often overcame all other 
considerations. With the view, therefore, of doling it out 
carefully according as it might be wanted, she placed it in 
a little leather purse, under her pillow,—a pillow which she 
began to press night and day; her illness having assumed 
an alarming appearance. 

Hilldown was scarcely master of himself, when, coming 
in one evening, after tippling with idle companions, he 
found poor Margaret restless and uncomfortable at his 
absence, and almost delirious with fever. While her 
youngest child lay on the bed by her side, the others were 
playing on the floor; and the eldest boy, who was very 
fond of his book, stood by his mother, reading out. Even 
this affecting scene moved not the drunkard. Standing un- 
steadily in the middle of the room, he fixed his blood-shot 
eyes on those of his wife, which seemed to give him a 
glance of reproof, and then shortly closed in sleep ; if sleep 
it can be called, which consisted of disturbed and broken 
slumbers. A few seconds only were passing, while she 
fancied, in a state between sleeping and waking, that some 
one was looking sternly at her, and in the act of carrying 
away all the provision that she had laid up for her hungry 
children. She raised herself with a sudden start, and 
reached under the pillow for her purse,—but it was gone! 
Her husband had taken it, and was quitting the room. 

He did not return all that night, but lay out of doors in the 
village, with his head resting against a gate. It appeared 
on inquiry, that the people at the beer shop had forsome even- 
ings refused to trust him for more liquor until he should pay 
his score ; that in the mean time he had got it at the expense 
of others, and that at last the whole of poor Margaret’s 
hardly-earned money had gone to wipe off the chalk against 
him, to place him in a condition lower than that of the 
brutes, and to deprive him of his reason for a time. 

He had, indeed, when he awoke, in the morning, some 
wandering ideas of having committed a wicked action, and 
he knew that he was thoroughly miserable. 
* * * * * 

When Hilldown staggered home in the forenoon of that 
day, the scene in his cottage was changed. It was evidently 
about to become the house of mourning and death. The 
poor sufferer had not passed safely through her ‘ great pain 
and peril of child-birth. Her sudden and grievous disap- 
pointment at being left literally without a sixpence to help 
herself, or her dear children; the confusion occasioned by 
a tedious and fruitless search for the lost treasure, (for she 
could hardly bring herself to believe that hee husband could 
have carried it off;) the abrupt and strange departure of 
Hilldown, without saying a word—all these together, in her 
delicate condition, had tended to make her much worse, 
and to bring on a premature confinement. 

The “ pains and perils of child-birth” terminated in 
her death. On bringing her infant into the world, 
she felt that she herself was about to be summoned 
hence. Her patience and resignation, founded upon 
a faith in her Redeemer, and manifested in her manner 
of receiving the solemn ordinances of religion, admi- 
nistered by the clerygman of the parish, who attended 
at her last hour, form a stiiking contrast with the 
conduct of the heartless, irreligious husband. 

It is not necessary to dwell on these painful features. 
Let it then be sufficient simply to say, that when 
Margaret's faithful and humble spirit was on the point of 
quitting its tabernacle of clay, her hand sought in vain for 
the friendly pressure of his, who had solemnly promised, 
ten years before, ‘to love and to cherish’ her, tll ‘ death 
should part’ the sacred bond. 

He now looked upon her still and faded form with shame 
and horror. Margaret had ceased to breathe. She was far 
beyond the reach of his unkindness. 

The stages of his wickedness and his troubles, after 
this event, are natural enough, but very terrible. 

Conscience now began to do its work of accusation upot 
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this wicked man. And when conscience stands in the path, 
it would be well to consider it like the angel that opposed 
Balaam’s progress, sent to warn him from his. evil way. 
Instead, however, of receiving its visitation as a messa 
from an offended but merciful God, Hilldown resisted the 
charge of conscience, and got further entangled in the snare 
of Satan, who made him forget his shameful conduct as well 
as he could, and represented his offence of drunkenness, as 
perhaps pardonable, and certainly pleasant. The deadly 
hook was baited, the fatal pill was gilded; and though he 
felt that his home was being broken up, and ‘that he 
was every day losing ground in health, character, and com- 
fort, he suffered himself to become yet more and more the 
wretched slave of drunkenness. 


As if no opening for amendment should be Waiting, 
and no apology be left him for his sin, Hilldown is 
made to feel the pinchings of hunger, and to beconie 
conscious of the deplorable state into which his little 
ones have been brought through his fault. 
lord, also, threatens him with removal from the cottage 
which is “ kept like a pig-sty,’’—he will have “ such a 
tenant no longer.” But this is all in vain with the now 
confirmed and desperate sot. The strong, but kind 
and scriptural admonition which he receives from the 
Pastor of the flock, is equally fruitless : and the time 
comes for him and three of his children, to be taken 
to the poor-house :— 

Strange as it may appear, he managed to get some 
liquor on the very morning of his removal, and had become 
quite frantic, so that it required two men to help him out of 
thecottage. The children, not knowing what it meant, when 
they saw their father placed in a cart, cried bitterly as they 
passed through the village, which made some of the neigh- 
bours run to their doors. ‘Ah,’ said they, ‘any one might 
tell it would come to this. Why, how dreadfully fierce 
Hubert Hilldown looks! He grinds his teeth and rolls his 
eyes as if he would murder the constable, if he could.’ 

Our pages shall not be stained with all the horrid 
language uttered by the drunkard on this occasion. He 
impiously invoked the divine vengeance, cursed himself, 
and defied the name and the power of God. 

Though he had often declared, with an oath, that he 
would have nothing to do with the poor-house, he entered 
itas one of the inmates; but he entered it a poor, altered, 
creature,—pale, dejected, miserable, and almost sightless. 
Immediately after getting out of the cart, Hilldown fell to 
the ground in a fit of paralysis, which is not unfrequently 
the effect of drunkenness,—and became nearly blind. He 
was silent in an instant; his convulsed features lost, at 
onee, all their savage expression; his intellect was evi- 
dently weakened ; and he was led without further resistance 
into his appointed dwelling. 

We are grieved to say, that there is as yet no bright 
side in the history of Hubert Hilldown. When the Clergy- 
man, who called at the house, saw him last, the unhappy 
man raised himself up in his bed, and directed his face 
towards him, but neither knew his voice, nor understood a 
word of what that gentleman said, when he spoke to him 
about his prospects in a future life, and offered up prayers in 
his behalf. 

Several passages selected from the Old and New 
Testament, condemnatory of the sin of drunkenness, 
are inserted at the end of this little book. We 
heartily wish it all the success which the writer, in the 
‘omposition of it, evidently hoped for ; and we trust 
that he will not be disappointed in finding “that it 
has tended to promote the comfort and improvement 
of some unhappy family, by acting as a check to 
intemperance, and practically inculcating that fear of 
the Lord, which is the ‘ beginning of wisdom.’ ’ 





Ler not the freedom of inquiry be shackled. If it multiplies 
‘ontentions amongst the wise and virtuous, it exercises the 
charity of those who contend. If it shakes for a time the 
belief that is rested only upon prejudice, it finally settles it 
onthe broader and more solid basis of conviction ——WHITE. 


Ir is with our judgments as our watches: none go just 


alike, yet each believes his ownn——Pops. 
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KIMMERIDGE COAL-MONEY. 


THESE mysterious relics, whose origin and use have 
completely baffled our antiquaries, are found, together 
with numerous other relics of great, but unknown 
age, in many parts of the isle of Purbeck in Dorset- 
shire, but more especially in the bay of Kimmeridge, 
to Which they owe their name. They are there fgund 
in reat plenty buried a few feet below the ground, 
merally at the tops of high and perpendicular cliffs of 
the bituminous shale, called Kimmeridge coal, or 
slate; a soft, laminated substance, of a sombre 
bréWn or black colour, very inflammable like coal, 
but of a texture more resembling slate, as it is easily 
split into layers in one direction only. This rock is 
the substance of which the CoaL-Money, as it is 
calfed, is made, and in or near which it is generally 
found. Some specimens of it have been also disco- 
vered in another district of the isle of Purbeck, viz., 
the great bed of pipeclay, which furnishes a consider- 
able portion of that material to the potteries. ‘The 
specimens of afcient art and natural objects found, 
together with coal-money, in the barrows and rude 
earth-works of that neighbourhood, are vases and 
broken pieces of pottery, human bones, but more fre- 
quently those of beasts, and sometimes birds, ashes 
of the Kimmeridge coal, and a few other miscellaneous 
articles, which prove the country to have been inha- 
bited or colonized by some tolerably civilized nation, 
at a very remote period of history. The pottery, which 
forms the largest portion of these relics, is chiefly 
in the form of urns, vases, and pateras, ornamented 
with the ancient zig-zag and other mouldings. It 
is of two kinds, a thin black earthenware, of very 
rude construction, and a highly finished and glazed 
red pottery, richly and tastefully ornamented, and 
whose workmanship is in no point surpassed by the 
finest pottery of the present day. These urns often 
contain coal-money. The animal-bones, which are so 
plentiful, appear to have been the remains of sacri- 
fices, for stone altars and pateras beautifully carved 
have been found, with red ashes of Kimmeridge coal ; 
and an earthenware patera was once found containing 
a young bullock’s head, surrounded with coal-money, 
and enclosed in a subterraneous chamber, whose sides 
and roof were formed of flat blocks, or slates, of the 
Kimmeridge rock. Collection’ of the coal-money 
and of bones, &c., are oftén found in similar rude 
chambers formed of flat stones, set edgeways on 
either side, and covered by similar stone slabs placed 
across them horizontally. The clay, of which the in- 
teresting pieces of pottery are made, appears to have 
been brought from the pipeclay district, a few miles 
off, and to have been baked by Kimmeridge coal, as 
there are many accumulations of its red ashes, indi- 
cating the sites of fires or furnaces, and pieces of un- 
baked clay have been found, with the impressions of 
fingers, as if they had been squeezed while wet in the 
hand. The depth at which these remains are gene- 
rally found is from one to three feet, buried in the 
vegetable soil, which is very black and rich. Near 
the edge of a cliff in Kimmeridge bay, however, there 
is a large mound which, when opened, presented a 
vast and confused mass of these mixed relics, and on 
opening a shaft on the spot, the depth of between 
twenty and thirty feet was attained without arriving 
at the natural soil, or penetrating beyond this vast col- 
lection of bones, ashes, and broken pottery, which 
was intersected by stone walls of great thickness. 
The remarkable and mysterious remains which 
form the most singular part of these relics, are pieces 
of the bituminous shale, of a perfectly circular shape, 
having their edge surrounded with plain mouldings, 
and evidently turned in a lathe; their diameter is 
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from one to three inches, and their thickness from a 
quarter to half an inch. The mouldings on their edge 
generally give them a conical contour, one side being 
larger than the other. Exactly in the centre of the 
smaller side is the centre hole by which they were 
fixed to the lathe, and the other and larger side pre- 
sents very various appearances, the most common of 
which are represented in the cut at the head of this 
article. The most common kind has two large holes, 
diametrically opposite each other, and near the cir- 
cunference of the piece. Some specimens, however, 
especially the smaller ones, have three, four, or even 
five holes arranged quite symmetrically at equal dis- 
tances round neat the edge. Regular geometrical 
figures have also been found, scratched or cut on the 
pieces of coal-money, such as circles, which were evi- 
dently drawn with a pair of compasses, as an indenta- 
tion was visible in the centre where one leg of the 
compasses stood. Pieces have been found having one 
side convex, and almost covered with concentric circular 
mouldings, leaving a flat circular space in the centre. 
In the cut representing a few of these bodies, one is 
seen having inscribed on it an equilateral triangle 
with a hole at each corner. There is also one with a 
large square hole which is very common, and these 
square holes are sometimes cut entirely through the 
thickness of the piece, which is never the case with 
the round holes. An irregular piece of the bituminous 
shale was once found in the neighbourhood, having a 
smooth surface, on which were drawn, with mathe- 
matical nicety, several lines and angles, two small 
circles evidently drawn with compasses, and a portion 
of a very large circle, apparently divided into degrees 
or small parts, so as to resemble a curved graduated 
scale. The perfect state of preservation of the coal- 
money is very surprising when the great tenderness 
of the material is considered. It has been supposed 
that they were rendered so durable by some animal 
substance, for they have rather a greasy appearance 
and feel, and when soaked for a long time in water, 
become covered with a white greasy substance. Al- 
though they are formed of so fragile and friable a 
material, the lapse of many centuries has not worn 
away the sharpness of their edges, nor defaced their 
simple ornaments. They seem peculiar to the isle of 
Purbeck, for no bodies at all resembling them in form 
and material have been found elsewhere; and it is 
very remarkable that no account exists of this bitu- 
minous stone having been found cut or turned into 
any other shape, if we except the piece described above, 
a small bowl of it containing coal-money, and some 
fragments of rings beautifully turned and polished, 
which have been found with the morey. 





Among the various mixed remains accompanying 
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the coal-money, very sharp-edged fragments of flints 
have been found, and it has been conjectured from 
their appearances, that they were used in turning the 
bituminous slate into the round pieces called coal- 
money, especially as it has been found by repeated 
experiments that flints are the most convenient tools 
for turning this substance, as its velocity in the lathe 
blunts steel tools in a very short time. The holes 
certainly appear to have received some projecting part 
of the lathe, to hold them fast while turning. 

In the bay of Worthbarrow, where coal-money, 
vases, &c., are frequently found, there lies an immense 
stone seven feet in diameter, and two feet thick, 
which may be described as an enormous piece of 
coal-money, for it is perfectly circular ; has its edge 
worked into mouldings, and, in fact, it exactly resem- 
bles some pieces of coal-money in shape. 

The appearances of these singular remains are so 
puzzling, that very few conjectures have been offered 
concerning their use, or to what nation or period of 
antiquity their formation is to be ascribed. They 
cannot be British works because they are so extremely 
local, besides, the different remains clearly indicate a 
mutual intercourse between a very rude and a highly 
civilized people. The two or three bays in which 
they are found must therefore have been the site of 
some ancient settlement or colony; not Roman, 
because the place is so very unfit for a military station, 
and so exposed on every side to inroads, that it would 
never have been chosen by the Romans or any very 
warlike people. Now the Phoenicians are known on 
the authority of Strabo to have visited Britain, espe- 
cially Cornwall, and to have bartered pottery and 
other articles, for tin, hides, &c. It has therefore 
been conjectured that, having discovered both clay 
and coal in the isle of Purbeek, they, instead of 
bringing pottery from their own country, established 
a settlement in Purbeck for the manufacture of 
pottery, which might afterwards be bartered with the 
rude natives. Still, however, the use of the coal- 
money remains a mystery. They might, perhaps, 
have been medals, amulets, or charms, but they 
cannot have been intended for coin, or they would 
not be so local, nor formed of so tender and fragile, 
or so plentiful a material. 

The writer of this article has inspected the localities 
of the Kimmeridge Coal-Money, and the drawing 
above is made, for the most part, from specimens 1 
his possession. 
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